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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE RUTHLESS SEX. 

If there is one more characteristic difference than another between man and 
woman, it lies, as has often been noted, in the manner in which any adverse criticism 
directed against either sex is regarded by the members of the particular sex sup- 
posed to be aspersed. If it happens to be the feminine sex upon which the remarks 
have been made, our sisters arise as one woman to defend themselves. And why ? 
Simply because each woman feels that she is individually attacked, that she is at 
fault, that the writer or speaker is aiming directly at her. On the other hand, if it 
is the masculine sex which is criticised, man as a rule pays little or no attention to 
the matter. Generalities, he has found by experience, hurt no one in particular. No 
man's individual vanity is wounded by what may be said in disparagement of his sex 
as a whole. 

Passing from the sex to the individual, we find a different state of affairs. If in 
the intercourse of social life some woman is harshly criticised, do her sisters at once 
rally to her defence ? Very seldom, it must be confessed. Instead, the word of dis- 
paragement is echoed, very faintly by a few women, very distinctly by many more, 
and with a delicate ingenuity in the prolongation of the note of dispraise worthy of 
admiration from a purely artistic point of view. Let a man be disparaged or harshly 
spoken against, do we find as a rule his brother-men, those who know him well, 
uniting to swell the chorus of adverse speech t I think not. I think it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that men in their intercourse with one another display a chivalrous regard 
for their fellows to a degree almost unknown among women . The loyalty to individ- 
uals which flourishes so vigorously amongst men seldom finds its counterpart 
among their sisters. It seems to me that it cannot be a hard matter to decide which 
is the loftier attribute of our nature— the feeling of personal loyalty to individuals 
of a sex which is due to a tolerant attitude of mind, or the fierce loyalty to one's sex 
which has its root in individual vanity and self-love. There are men who delight in 
Btoning him who is down, as, on the other hand, there are women whose spirit of 
charity at such times is little short of angelic; but the sexes in the order named are 
not largely made up of such members. In spite, then, of some exceptions either 
way, the broad, distinctive fact remains that as a rule men are loyal to their fellows, 
however carelessly they may view any attack upon their sex, while women are dis- 
loyal to their sisters individually considered, but quickly resentful of any slight, real 
or supposed, which may be placed upon their sex. 

One result of the persistency with which women make ■- '. sonal application of 
general assertions is a perpetual air of being on the defensive, which manifests itself 
often in the adoption of a pitiless code of judgment passed mentally or otherwise upon 
those about them. This of itsolf would not establish the truth of the assertion that 
women are more cruel than men, but It certainly has some force as an argument 

upon that side of the question. 

It may seem a false putting of the case that such an assertion should be made 
when the many works of charity and mercy in which woman is engaged are remem- 
bered, but in spite of these labors of women the fact remains relatively true. Says 
Euskin : " There is not a war in the world, no, nor an injustice, but you women are 
answerable for it; not in that you have provoked, but In that you have not hindered. 
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. . . There Is no suffering, no injustice, no misery in the earth but the guilt 
of it lies with you." 

Indifference, according to Mr. Ruskin, is the sin of which woman is most guilty 
—an indifference which arises from that narrow habit of mind which is exclusively 
occupied with the present moment, which refuses or is unwilling to grasp any other 
than the purely personal aspect of it. Her sympathies are quickly roused to what is 
immediately before her eyes, to what no mental effort is required to perceive,— as, 
for instance, a horse savagely beaten by its driver,— but it goes no further. 

Suppose that we are riding upon a street-car and the horses are straining every 
nerve to pull the heavily-loaded car up some sharp rise of ground. A street corner 
is reached and a woman standing there signals the driver to stop his car for her con- 
venience. Unless he has received positive orders not to stop going up hill, he obeys 
her (with considerable inward grumbling), and the horses, which have stood their 
ground with some difficulty during the delay, are forced to redouble their exertions 
in order to overcome the inertia resulting from the stopping of the car. That she 
could have signalled the car from the foot of the hill or from the top never occurs to 
the woman, who, desiring to get on at that especial point, has no thought of any- 
thing further, the pain and even suffering which she has occasioned the horses being 
a matter of no moment to her. Or supposing the car is not ascending an up-grade, 
but is moving along upon a level stretch of road when signalled to stop at a street 
corner. A few steps further on a woman stands waiting for the car to come exactly 
opposite to her. It does not seem worth her while for her to walk those few paces 
and get on the car at the point where it has stopped for the convenience of others, 
and thus save the horses which draw it the strain and discomfort of an extra stop- 
page. Here is an instance of her indifference resulting in cruelty. Such occurrences 
as these cited are not exceptional, as any person who has occasion to travel on street- 
cars knows, but are happening hourly on every horse-railway line. And the average 
woman never perceives that anything is wrong in her practice in this regard until 
some one else, usually a man, has told her of it. She acknowledges that she never 
thought of it before, and forgets all about it by the next time she gets on a car. 

I might instance other examples of cruelty resulting from woman's indifference, 
but those already named show the general character of those I have in mind. I pass 
on now to speak of a more flagrant kind of cruelty, springing from another cause. 
Miss Helen Gray Cone, In her poem, " The Tender Heart," describes a young man, 
who is devoted to hunting, so wrought upon by the pathetic pleading of a girl, who 
quotes at length from the poets against the sin of killing the f ow.'s of the air and the 
beasts of the field, that 

" At Emerson's ' Forbearance ' he 

Began to feel his will benumbed; 
At Browning's ' Donald ' utterly 

His soul surrendered and succumbed. 
" O gentlest of all gentle girls,' 

He thought, ' beneath the blessed sun 1 ' 
He saw her lashes hung with pearls, 

And swore to give away his gun. 
She smiled to find her point was gained, 

And went, with happy parting words 
(He subsequently ascertained), 

To trim her hat with humming-birds." 

It is not very long ago since the cry went up that certain species of birds were 
in danger of speedy extinction from the wholesale warfare made upon them in the 
interest of milliners and their customers. A few women, be it said, had always by 
voice and example protested against a fashion which demanded such a sacrifice of 
animal life for its gratification ; but it was not until men had almost unanimously 
exclaimed against it that any reform was accomplished. 1 fear there is very little 
reason to believe that, if fashion should again demand a sacrifice of birds, it 
would not be offered by a large majority of women till vigorous remonstrance on 
the part of the other sex induced another reform. But why should not women In 
general perceive the cruelty of such a fashion as quickly as men, and, not waiting 
to learn gentle' ?ss and mercy from the so-called rougher sex, exclaim against it 
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immediately ? Is it not because vanity supplemented indifference, in this case, with 
cruelty of the most unnecessary, indefensible kind as its consequence ? 

To pass to wider aspects of the question. Women have endowed charities— that 
some man has founded. Nay, they have sometimes established hospitals them- 
selves, but not until man had pointed out the way. All honor to the Elizabeth 
Frys and humble Sarah Martins, but it was John Howard who preceded them. The 
order of the Sisters of Charity was founded by a man 1 

It has happened not seldom in the history of the world that women have directly 
held the reins of empire. How does the record of their rule compare with that of 
monarchs of the other sex ? Did Boadicea, Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, and Catha- 
rine of Russia display in their reigns any such marked qualities of gentleness and 
mercy as would be sufficient to distinguish them as preeminent for the possession 
of those qualities above their brother-sovereigns 1 Were those women who ruled 
by proxy, like Eudoxia, Catharine de Medici, and the brilliant and scandalous array 
of women who pleased the sensual fancies of the second English Charles and the 
fifteenth French Louis, renowned for their merciful attributes J These all held for a 
time the destinies of whole peoples in their hands, but we do not hear that they exer- 
cised any restraining influence over savage man, but in one most notable instance 
quite the contrary. And the queens of the ancient world— do they seem to have 
hated cruelty and loved mercy ? Even when woman in past ages has not herself 
been swift to shed blood, has not she inspired man to deeds of cruelty, and then, 
like Thais, 

" led the way 
To light him to his prey " ? 

Is there not even a touch of cruelty in the nature of the otherwise gracious English 
Queen, which shows itself in her rigid insistence upon the rule which provides that, 
no matter what may be the state of the weather or the constitution of the individ- 
ual, the ladies presented to her must exhibit uncovered shoulders in the sight of then- 
sovereign I 

The cruelty of man— for I am not asserting that man is not cruel— springs from 
a motive which in itself is not to be altogether contemned. Ambition to a certain 
extent is desirable, whether it manifests itself in a desire for power to be exercised 
for laudable ends or a resolution to obtain wealth to a reasonable amount. It is 
the excess of ambition in its many forms which provokes man's cruelty. 

Feminine cruelty is the outcome of less noble promptings, and, so it would seem, 
arises from indifference, vanity, or jealousy, according to its degree, — sometimes 
from a fusing of all three,— and it is seldom held in check by reason, 

I wish that I might end here, for if this were all there were to urge, and I bring 
forward nothing that is new in this connection, the title of this paper might with 
some reason be termed unjust and its implied assumption declared too sweeping to 
be true ; but, O you women who cry out upon the cruelty and selfishness of men ; 
you who are defended from the storms of this world by the care of these rough men, 
and you who proudly defend yourselves without such aid ; you who dwell as the 
daughters of kings, and you who fare as those to whom toil is no stranger ; O you 
women who are virtuous and honest, how are your hearts steeled against those 
sisters of yours who stumbled on ways that seemed smooth enough to you, who fell 
where you have walked upright ! 

Have you defended that sister of yours whose good name has been assailed as 
earnestly as you have rushed to the defence of your sex when you fancied it was 
slandered t Have you refused to believe evil of her against whom some stone has 
been cast ? Have you refused to record your sentence against one accused till her 
guilt was absolutely sure 1 Have you, when this last was proved, declared that 
guilt unpardonable and thrust the offender out from your life and from your thought 
forever 1 Have you ever stooped to help one of those who was weak where you 
were strong, or who was tempted where you were not, or who fell because the way 
to her was rougher than you have ever dreamed ? Have you done all these things ? 

The judgments which man passes upon his fellows are tolerant where woman's 
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are narrow, because, instead of the one aspect of the question which she perceives, he 
sees many: they are merciful where hers are cruel, because he recognizes more 
fully the stress of temptation and the complexity of motive which lead to trans- 
gression. There have been a few women who have helped their weaker sisters to 
rise when they had fallen, but they are indeed few. The majority of women have 
done what they could to keep those who are down still in that position. They have 
refused to believe in the possibility of reform ; they have withdrawn from all 
contact with those who have once found temptation greater than they could bear ; 
they have, by their inflexible attitude, made a return to virtue nearly impossible on 
the part of those who have once turned from it. Who should be tenderer toward a 
woman's sin than a virtuous woman, and who is harder ? O you queens, who have 
with your virtuous hands thrust your weaker sisters still further in the mire ; who 
have shown aversion where you might have shown mercy ; who have hardened 
your hearts, that should have been soft with pity ; who have turned coldly aside 
from those, your sisters, whom you might have saved, and gone your ways as 
though these were not ; O you who have lifted from your heads the crown of 
gentleness and mercy that all your sex should wear, are you not " ruthless " in- 
deod ? 

Oscar Fay Adams. 
II. 

A FATAL SYNONYME. 

A humorous traveller ascribes the bibulous habits of the southern Slavs to the 
circumstance that in the language of the modern Servians the word "ecstasy " has 
the additional meaning of " drunkenness "; but a still more mischievous synonyme is 
the English word " cold " as an equivalent of "catarrh." In North America and 
western Europe lung diseases have become almost as homicidal as all other dis- 
orders of the human organism taken together, and I am convinced that it would be 
no overestimate to say that, year after year, a million cases of premature death are 
caused by the delusion ascribing coughs and catarrhs to the influence of cold out- 
door air rather than of foul indoor air. 

Even from an a-priori stand point of investigation, it ought to appear rather 
paradoxical that the human lungs, so similar in their construction to those of our 
dumb fellow-creatures, should be fatally affected by the same air which millions of 
different animals habitually breathe with perfect impunity. Birds, young lambs, 
conies playing on a moonlit mountain meadow, kittens making their debut at a house- 
top serenade, newborn monkeys cradled in the treetops of the tropical forest, colts 
and kids on a highland pasture, all breathe without the least detrimental effect the 
same air against which the dupe of the deplorable synonyme carefully closes his bed- 
room windows. Is a " draught " of pure cool air more perilous than a larger dose t 
How shall we explain it that sailors, hammersmiths, and railway conductors thrive 
under its influence, or that a constant influx of night air fails to affect the roving 
miner and the trapper in their tenuous tents ? 

It is true that lung disorders become more frequent after the middle of Novem- 
ber, but might that experience not be explained by the circumstance that winter is, 
par excellence, the season of indoor life? A conjecture of that sort seems, more than 
a century ago, to have dawned upon that shrewd observer, Benjamin Frankiin. " I 
shall not attempt to explain," he says, " why damp clothes are more apt to cause 
colds than wet ones, because I doubt the fact. I suspect that the causes of 'colds' 
are totally independent of dampness, and even of cold." 

That conclusion is strikingly confirmed by the sanitary statistics of northern 
Europe and eastern North America. Consumption, it appears, is most frequent 
near the centres of industry, and its prevalence is exactly proportioned to the preva- 
lence of indoor occupations. It is less frequent and less fatal in pastoral north Scot- 
land than in manufacturing south Scotland; less frequent (measured by the death- 
rate per thousand inhabitants) in icy Manitoba than in smoke-shrouded New 
England. Its most numerous victims are not blizzard-breathing hunters and herd- 
ers, but dust-breathing weavers, skinners, and millers. Its strongholds are not the 



